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Canterbury, at which Jeffreys endeavoured to discourage subscriptions
by speaking of the Huguenots in very offensive terms. He said that
great care would be exercised against carelessly distributing the money
to people for whom it had not been raised, and that it was not His
Majesty's intention that any of it should go to anyone whose political
conduct was not above suspicion or who was not known to conform to
the doctrine and practices of the English Church. The Huguenots
were very much hurt, but this speech had no effect in checking the
enthusiasm of subscribers, for, apart from their sympathies for the
oppressed, an admirable opportunity was provided for protesting their
anti-Catholic zeal:

His Britannic Majesty (wrote Barrillon) knows well that it
would have been better not to have instituted the fund and that the
people who are hostile to the Catholic religion and to him are
taking this opportunity to advertise their sentiments, which other-
wise they would have been obliged to conceal.

A year later there was a widespread desire for a second brief, and James
again had to make a gesture of compliance; but Barrillon was successful
in so limiting the scope of this second brief that it became merely
supplementary to the first, and ordered a collection only in "such
parishes wherein no collections have been made". No one was allowed
to subscribe twice for the relief of the Huguenots.

During the Exclusion controversy James had found his staunchest
allies among the bishops and clergy of the Church of England, and it
was to them to a considerable extent that he owed his peaceful accession
to the throne. But at his accession they were at great pains to insist that
their loyalty to the Crown implied no weakening of their hostility to the
Church of Rome. James himself was very far from recognising the
Church of England as the religion of the State: his general attitude
suggested that he tolerated it in view of its loyalty, and he could hardly
blame the clergy for speaking in their own defence. In the month after
his accession it was brought to his notice that anti-Catholic sermons had
been preached in many London churches, and he sent for the Bishops
and warned them that if the affronts to his religion were not discon-
tinued he would have to withdraw his protection from the Church of
England. This threat had so little effect that early in the following
year he sent for the two Archbishops and demanded that they should
order the discontinuance of afternoon sermons as being directed against
his religion; the Archbishops consulted the Bishops, and their reply to
the King was that they could go no farther than to remind the clergy